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Volume IV 


TEN YEARS OF THE CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION 


The first and largest ground for the establish 
ment of systems of retiring pensions for teachers 
has been found in a wish to strengthen the teach 
profession. First Report of the Carnegie 


Foundation. 


A REVIEW of so important an institution 
as the ‘‘Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching’’ implies the accept 
ance of a serious responsibility. Under 
ordinary circumstances the reviewer would 
confine himself to a critical survey of the 
plans and accomplishments of the founda- 
tion and an appraisal of their educational 
and social significance. Unfortunately the 
career of the foundation in the ten years 
of its existence presents a questionable de- 
parture from the policy and purposes in 
which it had its origin; this fact disturbs 
the perspective of discussion. The service- 
able plan will be to consider the scope of 
the foundation; its contribution to edu- 
eational progress; and to reserve the cen- 
tral place for the examination of the man- 
agement of the retiring allowances which 
were established ‘‘to strengthen the teach- 
‘to attract into it increas- 
> and ‘‘to ad- 
vance its social dignity and stability.”’ 

The favorable 
enthusiastic approval—with which the an- 
nouncement of Mr. notable 
philanthropy was received, is as valid now 


ing profession, i 


ing numbers of strong men,’ 


comment—indeed, the 


Carnegie’s 


as ten years ago to show the public and 
The obli- 
gation and privilege of the reviewer is to 
express to Mr. Carnegie the gratitude of 


professional appreciation. first 


the teaching profession for his recognition 
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of a need and the means whereby it may bi 
met. The wisdom of the benefaction ap 
pears in the recognition that the direct 
method of stimulating the intellectual lift 
of the nation is by provisions for the men 
who are charged with the intellectual in 


terests; that this can be done by improving 


the personal and social status of the teach 


onger institutions 


ing profession in the st 


of learning; that a central influence for 
this end 


unique service. 


is desirable 
The 


career with important assets: the 


and may perform a 


foundation began its 
good will 
of the public, the appreciation of the teac 
ing profession, the approval of its prin 
ciples and the measures which it 
rated to relieve defects in the higher edu 
cation. 

University life in this country lacks any 
comprehensive centralizing influences. Edu 
cation has drifted along, indeed muddled 
through in approved Anglo-Saxon fashion. 
Yet the 


source of 


chaotic result is by no means a 


undisturbed satisfaction A 


superfluous number of small and weak col 


leges, ambitious in project and lame in 
verformance, a confusing injection of de 
I ; 


nominational control and purpose, loose 


relations to preparatory schools, uncertain 
standards of scholarship, poverty and the 


and local 


t, a low ap 


stress of pioneering, political 
influences equally unintelligen 
the 


these conditions reflect the rapid expansion 


preciation of teaching profession 

of a new country and a heterogeneous cul 
ture. Here as 
paid the price of liberty and free initiative 


elsewhere, democracy has 


handicaps of eond tion 


ment of 


Considering the 


the actual achieve the last forty 














ood 






the last twenty years present in retrospect 


| progress comprehensive and remarkable. 


The leadership has fallen to a group of 


men in the several centers of educational 


influence, inspired by a responsible initia- 
tive and by traditions that could readily 
the 


ship and expert service demanded by an 


absorb and of scholar- 


express ideals 
expanding democracy. 

In an 
speak with greater authority than attaches 
to the eritical the with 
which he finds sympathy of temperament, 


such weighty matters no one « 


insight of group 


ideals and experience. Thus speaking, one 
may express the conviction that there is a 
distinetive place for a centralizing influ- 
ence such as the Carnegie Foundation for 
that indeed 
a private institution, disinterested and with 


the prestige of 


the Advancement of Teaching; 


conferring a comprehen- 
sive benefit, stands in a peculiarly favorable 
This 


decision 


position, conelusion en- 
the of the to 


conduct a series of investigations of edu- 


strongly 
dorses foundation 
cational problems; it approves the attempt 
to point out the weak points in educational 
provisions and to labor for their improve- 
ment; it extends this approval to the meas- 
of 


needed for a reasonable working concep- 


ure definition and _ standardization 


tion of an institution that may be a proper 


candidate for the benefits it has to offer. 


The step is not without its dangers. Ex- 
treme or mechanical standardization is un- 
desirable; small colleges, like small na- 


tions, should be encouraged to seek salva- 
tion in their own temper; differences when 
spontaneous are more valuable than resem- 
blanees. The offer of benefit coupled with 
conditions, if unwisely exercised, may impose 
where it should be content to encourage. 
But the fact remains that the task of intro- 
ducing some orderly conception into educa- 


tional ideals and practises is of large im- 
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years and the increasing enlightenment of 








portance Some would look to the nation 


function. It 
doubtful whether the traditions as wel 


government for such a 


conditions of political office in this 
try are favorable to such a project 


if there were a secretary of education in th 
cabinet and an organized department 
his command. 


tion 


The commissioner of educa 


exercises an uncertain jurisdiction 


which spreads over too large a circuit for 
intensive influence ; cooperation rather tha, 
initiative may reasonably be expected 

that office. The decision of the foundat 

to make itself a bureau of inquiry to gather 
and interpret information conducive t 
the progress of educational methods and 
standards, led 1913) to the establish 
of Educational En- 
with an independent endowment. 
The bulletins of the foundation give evi 
of the value of the thus 
The notable the com 
prehensive study by Mr. Abraham Flexner 


(in 


ment of a ‘‘ Division 


quiry’’ 
dence function 
assumed, most is 
of medical education in this country and 
in Europe. This able, critical and frank 
review exposed the weaknesses of the laissez 
faire policy (especially under the tempta 
tion of 


articulate expression to medical standards 


a pecuniary profit), and gave an 
The comparison with foreign institutions 
the of 


training and the dependence of progress 


clarified conception professional 


upon scientific ideals. Similar surveys ot 
professional education in law and 


neering are in progress, with definite re 


eng! 


ports already issued on certain aspects of 
A bulletin 
the mooted question of efficiency, 
not extreme in its position, lends weight to 


the problems involved. upon 


though 


an irrelevant estimate of academic values. 
So appalling has been the sporadic inva- 
sion of the efficiency engineer into the pre- 
cinets of ‘‘the academic plant,’’ that even 
the semblance of warrant (and the report 
goes far beyond that) adds to the menace 
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which the word carries to those to whom new and s ta I s draw! 
iniversity is hearth and home. That pract nelusions. in ts 
the foundation has entered the field of edu- of weakness at | , a 
tional surveys with an appreciation of and desirable progress. Su \ icts 
he serious obligation in time and money of American education as s r 
id expert aid that it imphes, is shown by _ sities, college rtisine at ‘ 
e report upon the educational provisions logues ary dou 
the state of Vermont. This document ditions amus vhen not t liscredit 
should make impossible the travesty of At times tft reports @ive } mpress 
hasty and irresponsible judgment which that their ges are used as a me 
term ‘‘survey’’ has too commonly and personal ! lid ter t S 
0 charitably covered. Apart from the tinguish twee! na iu nad offi 
yne instance in which the dignity, security statements and to avoid ippear ( 
and peace of mind of an important uni- = an imperially b ent wisd 
versity were ruthlessly and aimlessly saeri- Equally prominent js t int the 
ficed to the morbid appetite of the modern activities of th nda f t] n 
nquisitor, there are indications that the quiries incidental to hese are for 
survey’’ idea is likely to spread with the most part germane and | il ug! 
disastrous consequences, The foundation too commonly ¢ Ist nd in t lorm oO 
may be looked to to set the standard for ontroversy, defense and the refut 
discerning inquiry, and eliminate the pre- obviously irrelevant criticism. They serv 
tenders from this too inviting field. With to show how many and various a thr 
a similar ideal of service the foundation problems which th inda has had 
has reported upon a few eases of invasion face, once it decided upon the proper policy 
of academic liberty or unjust exercise Of of selection of the institutions and t 


political authority. This function it may 


to the Association ot 


for it 


now wisely turn over 
desirable 


be 


American Professors ; is 
that 


tected by the profession concerned. 


professional interests shall pro- 

The publications in bulletins and the re- 
ports of the president, Mr. H. 8. Pritchett, 
consider a range of problems, in which nat- 
urally an examination of existing pension 
systems in educational and industrial cor- 
porations, private and governmental, do- 
mestic and foreign, contributory and non- 
the largest 


the finan- 


contributory, occupy space. 
Other questions considered are: 
cial status of the professor, the state and 
to the 


universities, 


national relations education, busi- 


ness side of 
edueational legislation, tuition 
of 


respect to these the foundation has gathered 


teachers, 


charges, types governing boards. In 


the exchange af 


qualifications for acceptar 


institutions were to be ey ided: but it re 

quired considerable investigation to deter 

mine the measure of rest n \ Vy ol 
the Many kinds and degrees of deno na 

tional control. To determin s and 
w! at is not a lege require | 1 n 
( entrance require nts Y irses 
financial support I} Pou tion was 
forced to assume the responsibility for its 
conclusions, however unat ipated thet 
bearing. The eX\a nation has ee}! pa ns 
taking, and important serv has been 
rendered in disclosing the issues and thi 


divergences of theory and pra 


point of danger in the exercise of this f 
tion is that of bringing undue pressure u 
institution to shape its course tow 
This 


question ot 


an 
the benefits of the 
back to the 


foundation. 


fundamental 





pon 


t 


ard 


eomes 








the policies of the foundation 


and the quality of the discrimination which 


xercises. Every institution is free to 
choose between its own established trad 
ns and the qualification for benefit 
justice 1s no more and no less difficult 
compromise in this than in many other 
practical decisions. The influence of the 
foundation remains; it sets the example 
Which each institu n iv follow its 
own manner, 

We thus reach the policies of the foun- 
dation and tl] TY ts ot the reti o i] 
lowances which s funds pr I In such 
complex social provisions, practise must 
follow the clue of prineipl The leading 
principle adopted by the foundation is re 
printed as the text of this review It is 
just as sound now as it was ten vears ago 
f has been forgotten or ignored by the 


foundation, that is an additional son fo 
its restatement. To provide re in old 
age 1s one matte to strengthen and dig 
nify the profession « teaching is qu 

another The provisions that aecomplis 
the latter may include the former; the r 
verse relation does not hold. As in all im- 
portant decisions, the critical issue is what 
shall be first and what second Hlonor 


rule of conduct first. and e 


places one 


diency another, as the world knows to its 


sorrow. If the principles and the promises 


of the foundation are to be treated after 


ten 
at least 


diplomatic reason may be urged for main 


‘a serap of paper,’’ there is 


that 


years as 


the no specious 


eonsolat ion 


taining a demoralizing neutrality of opin- 


ion. The obligation of IS lmpera- 


protest 
tive. 

The original stated. 
of the 


teaching profession, the retiring allowance 


position is Clearly 


In recognition of the poor reward 


IS established to econ pe nsate the defi ency. 


It was explicitly stated that a retiring al 
| : 
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wance as ‘harity would be u cep 
ind has jittie to ymmend it 
It Ss essential, the opinior oft the t 
that the fund sha ( oO ad nistered as to a 
to t} sors Ame ( 
ges fr he s " not 
tha ( ehayr to the « that + + - 
rece e his 1 ring a ee ex vy the s 
Sis as that n Ww h he rec ‘ his a 
i is i p ( nis wie ‘ 
br tehett 1OOG | + } 4 
l es th per ( ) or eXIn 
igre itter . I in wh ! eq t pr 
een n ‘ Lor g ( t ha ) é 
ery g ei ~ ne lé i i has ‘ 
epted ul | Ss I tel} T 19l¢ 
[h Ss mew rpl SIS One oO SPVe! 
equally adroit—of a riehtful ‘part 
Hs icadem compensation nto 
very gra is and noble charity M ( 
' hy ] 1 l¢ 
)) nh the aimeulty of 1 reviewe! n 


ry? s1ne 


With principles so e 


pol eS 


maintained by an agility bevond a huml 


rcademic capac Ly, the reviewer ™ iV pert 


nently interject indulgence as 


‘harity if not asa 


mM, 
| he 


rules of 


‘lasses: to those retiring at the age ol SIXT) 
ive; to those retiring after twentv-fiv 
vears ot service. The allowance for the 


latter was reduced to approximate the draft 


upon the funds. Disability was separate 
onsidered and provide d hor. 


prov SIONS the sec nd more distin ‘thy 


Of the two 


served 


to strengthen the teaching 


profession; it 


ndicated that the foundation sought to in 


tiuence the career of the professor while in 


‘command of his best powers. The clearest 


statement by Mr. Pritchett of the value of 


this provision is in a published letter of 


1908 : 


I can imagine no better thing for an 


of learning than to have about it a group of men 


who are engaged in active research and who are 


not burdened with the load of teaching which falls 
teachers. 


to most American 
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ich to the valu ‘ ted ter! 
‘ systen | r¢ \ 
this provision will | R . , 
President Jordan 1909-1910 it wal tunity 
lation adds the \ 
d he to pursur 5 
| \ ‘ c | d ) \ 
rtant inctions oO ! n N \ 
So a led EK r | YQ 107 sf 
s upon reward situ R { 
re ‘ T T ( } yy | ‘ that 
the sol Tar t t 
. | . , t t ed to 
T protesst rs that ol provision tor 
— i ense 
l Vs \ S ¢ )) ned s I l Te] 
e and made diseretionary ‘ 
; } } 
In al ses. the grant ensior to wid 2 t t a 
fy hy 
otessor stand ! i different | t! I ri i 
4 the retiring allow s to professor Casi t ! tw 
his provision Was eariv an error oO t 
lement; and in 1910 a correction was ¢ ! t 
Lf and the vidow's illowance was t 
’ = hie to re ( oie 
v placed upon e same mandatory 
SIs S hat of the pi ssor. An a VW 
this 1 7 ‘ ¢ 
e for a widow contingent upon the favo1 
> : which t t ‘ I 
1 be rd of trustees 18 | irdly 1 CONS ne ; P ‘ ~ 
pl VIS n but the l k I judgement l 3 WwW ! t 
fy ng it may hye eX iS d 1! t was d 1e TO the I t | ry} 
idheren 4 » the prin nle ot a . ‘ Cis ‘ ‘ 
g é ‘ \ , 
nefit to the active pt TeSSOI l} retil 1909 ho 
, ol] ‘ > — | , ° f. f 
yr allowance Was concelvet as a rigit: ) tir | their 
ike this plain the initiative in the matter t t t 
> . ¢ he 
tf service-retirement re sted with the pro 
° . . ects ¢ ; ; , 
lessor If the foundation had continued ¥ 
‘ l r ts ‘ , 


with it, and had assumed no « 


bligations « t 
which it could not meet, its history and the I" \ tl 
nNrecerT mile uld have presented cis f the 1 
present task woul navy presente a ia 
plet and pleasanter aspect. Che in - = 
ner of its abandonment introduces the cri g 
‘al step* in the history of t} e foundation ‘ 
In considering this step it should be stated reward } 
( irly and emph ti ly that the wisdom of the the other I t 
pr sion for  service-retiré t ! the for ines tl 
idopted is t unde The present r that 
viewtr is convinced that the purpose aimed at ‘ her 
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certainly not conduce to the dignity or 
teach 


main point, the 


self-respect of the profession of university 


ing And, to come back to the 


homely obligation of fulfilling in a reasonable 


measure substantial expectations that have been 


raised by one’s own declared intentions is a duty 
antecedent even to the high purposes to which the 


Carnegie Foundation is dedicated. 
rhe 


upon 


east by Mr. Prit 


who accepted the origi 


aspersions 
the men 
statement in good faith is a 


cation of the spirit of his direction of the 
The attempt to 


interpretation 


affairs of the foundation. 


introduce after the aet an 


that is not remotely suggested in the orig- 


inal statement, comes so near to unmiti- 
gated duplicity that there is no purpose in 
the injury and the in- 
But 


year 


avoiding the term; 
the actual 
Mr. 


Pritchett has nothing to say of the repudia- 


sult are alike indefensible. 


offense is even worse. A later 


tion other than this: 

The experience of the year has confirmed in the 
judgment of the trustees the wisdom and essential 
taken 


justice of the action a year ago. 


Upon which Professor Cattell (Science, 
March 3, 1911 
Now this is a truly 


state of 


comments: 
indeed an al 
The 


with 


remarkable, 


most incredible affairs. present 


writer has discussed the matter some two 


hundred university professors in the course of the 
and so far as he remembers not a 
them 


as other than unwise and unjust. 


past 


year, 


single one of regarded the action of the 


trustees 


Such disregard of actual opinion ex- 
plains the distrust with which all further 
statements emanating from this source have 
been received. 

The record of the foundation up to the 
moment of this fateful action was worthy 
of the respect and appreciation which it 


received on all sides. Opinions differed as 


to the wisdom of the management; eriti- 
cisms seemingly over-critical have since 


But 


the manner of repudiating specific obliga- 


been proven pertinent, even prophetic 


tions left a sense of irritation to be added 


then expressed, that a found 


tion with no more conscience than to aho] 


ish one of the two provisions which con 


stituted the practical expression of its pi 
pose, would with equal disregard of mor 


rights abandon the other In 


or tegal 


1915-16 a proposal was 


] 1 " . , . 
the complete reversal of (nearly) all its 


policies. 
There is one exception to the 


actions speak louder than words. The man 


ner of defense of questionable actions often 


reveals a deeper insight into motives ar 


character. This, too, the world has learned 


+ 


to its sorrow; the defense of atrocities ar 


illegal invasions is even more shocking 


the moral sense than the disregard 


rights. 


The fact that the service pension 


right’’ was curtailed without warning, 
and with the amazing assumption (if sin 


cere) or the arrogant assumption (if a 


the 


‘change 


or suspicion of opposite re 
that the 


the approval of the great body of devoted 


doubt 


mained will command 
teachers,’’ is 


that 


and able illuminated by th 


further fact there is no mention ol 


stress, no manner of admission 


financial 
the motive for abandon 
adds 


allowance 


that even a part of 
‘*that 


retiring 


ing a provision much to the 


value of the 


Pritchett: 


system’ 
1908) is the imminent strin 
of funds. No! the reason lies wholly 


with the professor and his moral short- 


comings. The professor (of the year 1909 
was informed that the rule was withdrawn 


‘fad 


him out 


to protect him from the wiles of the 


ministration’’ which might force 
against his will, or use this power to inter- 
and ‘‘aca- 


this 


‘‘seademiec freedom’’ 
Apart 
benevolent motive, there is also ‘‘the tend 


fere with 


demie econtentment.’’ from 


ency of the teacher assured of a retiring 


allowance to become ultra-critical toward 


the administration.’’ (And a more heinous 


offense the academic world knows not: ob- 
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serve the propriety with which the punis!l Y 
t fits the ‘rine The econtide nee 0 st 
19082 in the value to a university of a s n 
en not overburdened bv teaching has 1 
] ] ) r) . ? 
, ved an 1LLUSI1O | i? rom spend co | 
s ft nrofitablv. the retired professor S 
} r a : rt 
S presumandiy ( red » Spr liate @X 
ravagantlvy on Wall Street with his un . 
rned gains, which however he received 
eX lv the same ISIS is his active 
. 2 ( overs OO irve Té p if } = 
r’t q li les LnIvVers human na 
] + + +} 
Wu s niversa tha they ould S 
4 n thy yy ay | ir Vv re he 4 
is ) f + ¢ \ inl 
* | y ? > 
l spe And ~ ‘ 
. 1909 . ; 4 ; it forty en 
. 
’ Ti? (j ? t N \ Y ilk Ss m ny is 
tv-eight Tau t ve sufficiently de ! 
’ ? } ’ | | ] ; 
| a st lit S l Lt 
? 
I} < ; e t} . +4 
‘ 17 
Beng “lea hc alediemnatilien ler 
ris e, Mr. Pritchett find t ‘‘the 1 t 
s in ft t to se the ! service retire t ero? 
sada ibility provisi ] t 1t mild this 
statement leviates fron the t t the | lity 
provision 1s stat distinetly ind separate ind 
has no more bearing on service-retirement than 
+4 
n age-retirement Since Mr. Pritchett had so 
ie 
many good reasons for abolishing the service-re 
tirement it was unworthy of his imagination to 
resort to a mussta ent SLce teachers do not 
me 
rise ‘‘above the appeal of self-interest ind sines 
‘‘after a few years of administration it was per 
fectly clear that the rule was doing harm rather 
. Ww 
than good,’’ and sinee professors as a class aré 
I , 
not vorth pensioning anyhow, for men t he T 
early fifties were applying for pensions ‘‘upo 
trivial and selfish grounds’’ (such as that they had : 
been told it was honorable to accept the w! ‘ 
seek further? Here is the net issue: ‘‘The pe 
i dere 
sions to widows have, on the whole, seemed to 
ce} 
bring the largest measure of help and comfort - 
al 
with the smallest possible consequences or an w] 
lesirable naturs Of p sors, as of Ind s, it n 
is true that the oniv good r sale ones are dead ous 
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Phe r irrassmen ( ( reviewel I adrawal Of the sery e&-pensions 18 leg 
peaking of any policy or principle of the side in the reservation that the trust 
l iIndation without attaching TO T Tl DV atworttl rds \ te mav n litv the ru 
Vintage-date ol] ts turing Is thus ind Ol retirement Whether this power apy 
ited. In the years 1912 to 1915 there ar to the withdrawal of promised benefits 
hints of the approaching disintegrat of be decided only by th irts; su 0 
the surviving principles of the campaign decisions as seem pertinent indicate tha 
of 1909 to 1912. As the margin between such power is included. That the wit 
income and expenditure shrank, it was drawal was illegal as applied to thos« 
{ } { { ‘ 1] ! 
found that the age of sixty ve was too 1OW had established a just expectation 
lor sate ind proper retire ent: if was ! irdly he questioned: the letern lInation 
found that a contributory pension system such a just expectation is not a simp 
] +, },] , ?} ? , + . i? + ] ] 1:4 } 
was the only Justinable one, and lat it matte! Bu it would be discreditable 
—_ ith : in oe 1, { { r nor ‘ | , 4 
Was hel ler TO the advabhtavge ¢ soclely nol ¢ Hig purposes e | irnegi Foun 
of the individual that a teacher be given a ti0n to ask that its actions be 1dged 
pension at the most productive perlod ol fher obligatiol 1 n l 
his life, however distinguished his service, formity to the letter of 1 LW T 
unless the same had been paid [ol y fil ! \ Ni een Vall Ist procedure 
sell under a fair contributory syste lt DV W 1 the ser e | Vilege muld 
appears that it is tL the I ind the en withdrawn and the esta shed rig 
leisure that does t 7 ! l respecte S¢ . ¢ \ ] \ 
stance that s e i SS istice i ! is ral vy 
receives 1 er S n t ce] lislea 
DAaSIS as | . il ! S S \ S 
1912 is still « t, but tvpe were us : 
mger q 5 . Ss \ ’ ent sion. nd ro 
1 
Lin 1916 is ry merits =o 
not paid r the 7 sion all tiv I I] ‘ 5 s shuffling On 
! ~ 1 dequ Té S ry 3 if ! ewer nts f ] , no ; 
is ‘ ‘ S ) S preslat S - ¢ \ 
1 1+? 1 4 10] ] ; ; 
con lus ns i Le i s ) t ["} verdi + S ! ) nt , \ f 
I'he warl rt | ) ; ‘ i! Pas " © { iy) 
‘<seems to meat t 1 3 al g her t Writing 191] ! 
mport . rtior oO t he I . ) t ] ] 
in rta ‘ ! Py ssor. (4 ‘ Ss 1 
protessio! re n order onty ti r I 
I ‘ ; } 1 that } 4 ‘ ane < +} 
lo yr their t 3, al hat t ) 
t retil i t ti 
ndependent pete the \ ! I t! 
bel ‘ n ! sona ma ( e1S¢ t | . rec +t) ++ ent that t +, 
me s that, whether the criticism that ght pro te y] tor é fter 19 } i exone! 
ceed from professors were reasol ‘ ( . th ; ‘ +} ‘ el rcvres their eS ' } 
sho i i! nv st ty K¢ t s nt Ser ¢ nd } +} + +» q ’ 191 
ent by al ld torn t ft rorism I ca t n c vith th ite! st W hile t i their pow 
that the } tion 1 person holding os to raise the quest ( the st of the actions 
tion of the president of the Carnegie F itio of their predecessors in off tl} f ties « 
of such views this concerning the vera char < } 1 step ar opv ~ ne minority of tl 
acter and self-respect and the proper stat of the board who mav have oy sed the ict , vithout 
members of our protession, is like \ t prove registering } | protest re entitled to Ke 


the } iblie standing of that profession ; ceonsideratiol 
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dowment must inevital its limit, 


and that the resources of the foundation, 
and any addition likely to be made _ to 
them, would provide pension system in 
n i limited nu r of institutions 

The first clause does not suggest a petition 


in bankruptes and tl second 1s a fixed 
principle of the foundation. The irr 
tating pretext ol the ( mprehensive 
Plan IS that the reason for tl ( St 
em of such a report lies in the desire to 
. ; ] ; +} ¢ 
eorre thie weaknesses of hie pres SVS 


frank statement would place 


t 


the rea in the admiss 1 tha owing to 
erross T i! lla mn The { nal mn can 

; } ] + 

not ¢ } mii ( el he retil 
, 
nie tS promis |. even tf t prepared 
try ¢ } it el] ! ll nd 
must m no new pron r t! eventu 
all rid ( S TO tT ? yrir’s S \ ] he re 
quired to meet thre | itions ali d as 
sumed; that it appeals to the indulgence of 
its ereditors, and asks for a charitable re 
eard of its imprudence; that to save what 


is possible from the impending disaster re 


quires the mn of institutions and 


eooperath 


which is now invited; and, 


professors, 


above all, that tl 


e plan plainly relinquishes 


very substantial benefits and substitutes 


The plan itself is simply deseribed It with 
draws the age pension and substitutes a contribu 
tory (compulsory system in which the professor 
and the institution each pay half the eost of such 
combined insurance and of annuity after age 


sixty-five as each professor cares to pay for be 


tween certain limits one for insurance and 


another for annuity ilso that the plan may in 
clude half the annuity for the widow The foun- 
dation pays the cost of maintenance, guarantees 


the rate of 
though 


more definite st 


interest and provides for disability, 


the manner of such provision requires 


itement. The insurance and an 


nuity system are to be administered by a sub 


the 


will be 


agency of foundation, in which the e 


mtribu 


tors represented. A portion of every an- 


nual salary is thus retained for a and 


that 


ment. 


pension, 


from the time of the first academic appoint- 
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ough still desirable ones. It 


limited tl 


would be pertinent to add that the type 


benefit proposed is one suitable to tl ( 
operation of the foundation, but t I 
agement of which belongs to those a 
feeted As a supplementary activit 


the foundation it has much to commend 


but the presentation ot the plan as 


what it otters Is a more mprenens 
. 

eneft and a support by ft ind 

; + , +4 ; . 

| The ISSO iter S iti S ! ’ 
to the age-retirement, Ss misiead 

] + ] 

That should appeal to tl ! ass 
ated institutions with no pension syste 
their own is intelligibl Lo mal \ 
ti] ‘ PRS \ may } VS ns 
¢ n t D sant 7 " PEAS ¢ oT Y ? 

, , 
as I \ Or ¢ 1 S S inWHISs 
; Ss unwarral ed . < PY 1 tempe 
| SS101 if res] S ’ 
! ‘SSITY) 

| ( sider ft (‘omn ns P 
two sets of data at led, ; neit! 
adequatt supp 1 by lr Prit 
‘| ne one S the extel or the existing ol 
erations assumed bv the foundation unde} 
tha ory etirement: the other 1s the exte? 


of the benefit offered by the proposed plat 
to professors. The answer to the first 
question requires an interpretation of the 
incurred obligation: 
all 
ated 
qualify for age-retirement, or only to those 
Mr. 


whether it applies t 
members of the faculties of the associ 
institutions, who in the future may 
who do so within a stated period. 
Pritchett’s statement is this: 

that men below 


could to 


The actuaries have suggested 


the 


vantage 





age of forty-five years their own ad 


transfer from one the other 


system to 


Whether twenty years is a reasonable notification 


of a change in the rule is a matter which will be 


the most serious and 


considered in 


the 


conscientious 
manner by trustees 

A few replies from leading universities™ 
that 
referred to are 
Wisconsin; 


are available; they agree the obliga- 
6a The 


Johns 


universities Cornell, 





Hopkins, Princeton and others 














ated 


phrase ‘‘to their own advantage’’ is either 


{ 
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n exists toward all members of associ- 


1 institutions irrespective of age. The 


vholly misleading, or it implies that finan 
disaster is so certain that men under th 
rtv-five may already read on the doors of 
foundation the warning: ‘All hope 
ibandon, ve who enter here.’”’ 
s fortunate that the replies of two in 
tutions afford the needed data. The 
rnell reply is a model of precision and 


rtinence. It maintains that changes in 


he system should apply only to those who 
: : plan 
‘ome instructors in associated universi 
ror 
s after the change is decided upon, but 
— 
es its caleulations on the basis of obli et 
nA? 
ns to tnose over forty tive years of , 
After taking into account every fi 
that s Capal Ol reasonable estimate, 
7 sion is reached that extending 
pens I { tl limitations 
S n < about £95 OOO 000 wou d r 
1 a) ’ Yr)? pal and erest 
, 7 i , 0 
i 
! - 
S ] } ~ i \ ‘ . 
Vv proposes 
} =" 
ty ‘ ‘ . her 
va r ‘ +) r ) 
ympanies maturing at sixt t xt du 
na have 1 ied or till pro et r t t! but 
ume purpose The Comprehensive | vas ! 
it first issued with the mark ‘*¢ fidential nd F 
the replies bore the same token When the plar 
tself was made public the replies were ! 
mably released; bot} ire intended to affect 
sentiment. Permissio t te the re nh the a 
present survey was asked and gr ante t 
7 The sum should be decreased py an incer is 
tain) allowance for the forfeiture of pension by The 
emigration to a non-associated institutior the | 


ré 
‘ x 
Lis 


ene. 
i i 
) 
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il 
’ Ti 
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( ‘ t t lé ‘ 3 T n tie five @ T hye nel T S \ a ? 
i ‘ é ‘ ire S t hyy ‘ . 
Cari e's name. It is fortunate t 
h, oO I 3 h 1 the ex ; 
re . har I y l other participants im this corporat al 
rege 
| | rr l ’ritchett not 11K¢ » require » large a measur 
. support as to prevent the se of ft] 
[t is certainly most unfortunate that th , 
f poration to make the fouw Si 
Inancial situation should so dominate past ‘ ~ 
: ror a um ntlv long period to restore 
and present wsues as to contuse where it 
I ~ vé < } t wi ra rreat = } , fit 
il S not ol secure the outiook: but that sn ; 
; Thre Te ne pre SS1LO! I 
reasoh Whatever for the bandonm t ol 
; : . frank admission otf t! situ nis impe} 
ound principles lhe line between what 
; tive ‘here must be no shuffling, thou 
IS JUST and Wise and What Is unjust and un ; 
there may | slight interes fix 
WIS¢ is to b drawn precise aiong ti . pa 
] } ' SDONnSID Lo 1? , mn 
boundar\ 1 CLIN ies Those Who sna : 
ae I> + + + + 
, rl net ( Ss na i I ! 
poliey to pri ’ and tho vho shane 
. T \ ~ rr . - t . 
prin rie » Pol ther muty 1] IS 
diserepa 
mi s the recurring problem of adminis , 
. py? OSTe is It ) ey ty 
tration Apart trom ti question ¢ meet 
more S | \ ia ~ T 
Ing? yt tons Thre eont i 7h Ol t} 
aw eost of . . 
foundation upon any useful eareer depends 
the inereased kno lg l 
WDpoO! the measure ofl S retul TO th 
> ) 
: ; ritenett But t estimates went wr 
position which was and 1s Its ra ( ire 
: , t rv , © ] ny S 
In the financial situation there seems no ' 
obtained or who made them is 1 
other resource than ft (Carnegie Corpora 
’ . : . ( losed.® | ne acceptance ot responsibil 
tion to which Mr. Carnegie has conveved 
. 1 ro sor Lovejov é 
one-hundred-and-twenty-five million dol ; 
. mate in the First Report of ¢ | ¢ 
lars for the purpose of using the income joing «éno reference to the a ‘ fact 
(at present about six million dollars an of age-distribution, nd eomments rt 
‘ yy ft . ' , ] - +. ] 7 } } i + } rine ’ t ) ) ro? ’ 
nually) for the increase of the capitals of be hard to imagine an a ul re g 
ng or more easily avoidable He ids r} 
which should be respected at this critical juncture error, and the suffi , the fo tic 
The points raised may be summarized: the plan as gyngowment for its ed tantions we 
P > ‘ ranaible " ompulsoryv feature . " > 
a whole is not feasible; the compulsory feature 1s clearly pointed out by Professor Cattell in S 
especially objectionable; the effect will be to throw four years ago,’’ that is in 1909. Professor Cat 
the whole support upon the professor ; the obliga tell comments: ‘‘The lack of foresight and ex 
tion toward insurance and toward annuities is dif pert knowledge displayed by the president ar 
ferent; the disability provision is not clearly de trustees of the foundation is astounding.’’ Ther 
fined; commercial companies and individual initia «3 little evider teat thean wiews. which han 
tive are competent to supply the benefit proposed; proved to be rather dismally prophetic, received 
the foundation should not enter an uncertain field proper attention or any at all. To have it im 
already well occupied, and abandon its distinetive plied that the trustees knew all along that their 
function; the policy of influencing the many in funds were inadequate and that they stated the 
} . ry , the fa eh< p he ries : a - . r 
stitutions thr h the few should be iintained ; fact, is misleading. To accuse men who accepted 
there should be a contract between the professor the pensions without the claim of poverty, of lack 
and the foundation; the institutions and the pro of consideration for their less fortunate colleagues 
fessor should participate in the management of is unfair and peculiarly invidious in view of thé 
the foundation; all existing liabilities should be assurance of ample funds not only in the First 
met without discrimination; a partial retire Report but in the repetition of this assurance 
ment should be inaugurated as an optional pro when the state universities were admitted and Mr 
cedure. Carnegie added five million dollars to the endow 
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him of half 


his duties. 


the burdensome portion) of 
Naturally the allowance would 
continue (in some form) for life, in view 
earned 
for 


support 


of the fact that it comes as a right, 
in the process of earning the salary 
the salary itself is but a means of 
to make possible the devotion to the intel- 
lectual life. 


should he considered in 


Neither salaries nor pensions 
commercial or ir- 
relevant terms. The question of the best 
provision with the available resources to se- 
cure the ripest fruits of individual attain- 
ment between the ages of fifty and sixty- 
five or seventy is too complex to be included 
The 


here above all 
the 


vital point is to 


the 


discussion. 


in this 


“oot 
lies rreat 


recognize that 


opportunity ot foundation t support 


and with the universities in 


cooperate 


remedying the most glaring and wasteful 


defect in the academie economy. There 


has been too much endowment for build 
ings and institutions and too lit endo 

ment tor men he pore fessor 1S lI vitab] 

institutionalized; vet institutions are but 
opportunities for tne right men. To 
strengthen the teaching professions means 
to influenee dire profess , ' 
reer. The provision must be conceived in 
a far larger and more sympathetie spirit 
than appears in the vit ! remen 
rule, which was acceptable only as an ind 

eation of the reeognition of a need. It 
must be administered in a spirit the very 


To 


because 


opposite of that whieh has obtained. 


abandon the essential 
the 


quate is like poisoning a patient because 


COn ‘eption 


mode of expressing of it was inade 
the first treatment proved unsuited to the 
A further important provision must 


that 


case. 
be reinstated -from the original rules: 
of leaving the initiative and the choice of 
retirement the 


manner of with 


Many 


time and 


individual. men would prefer to 


10 Since the time and manner of retirement is 


the point of emphasis, the First Report may again 
be cited: the age at 


‘*The question as to which 
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teach in full service until they are ready 1 


retire completely others would not. The 
system should be elastic, and no undue 
pressure exerted either by an outside 


The 


retains an interest and a right to maintair 


agency or the university. universit 


its instruction at the proper standard: b 


a professor shall retire is a matter entirely 


tween him and the institution with which he is 


connected.’’ It was this provision of the twe 
five-year service retirement that proved its per 
tinence; for it allowed one to retire at a per 


determined by the complex circumstances of 
cast At the same time tl ibse I t 
ol te hing limite ti inner f etir 
while a part-time arrangement w 1 have g 
the esired elast ty It thus ( es clear ti 
when the servi retirement is wit raw! 
he rv was do s now the fo it 
that the protessor st ft nt 
gre sixty As tl result ers ! 
t TW s i ( es = } oY igi 
i rhe first TM tted I Ss s fT 
t ! i earry the allow vea 
e of tl retir gy age t I I tt 
| t ( r yy t with ‘ | 
s t ag SIX All 
y vy the e drat t} am 
( rd ft take ac i tf I 
thy nat Ww ) ‘ 
i I ! yr lr} I ‘ 
t t Profess Hi s has i 
; he i ¢ F 1 +7 . rer 
s l" i ( 1 y I ess 
} is t that i s I T 
ye ( is vh ! pn tT leet 
Se} etl he l est per S I 1 f< 
\]] ments t to ‘ nfl 
encing the careers of professors and not merely 
the relief of old age. It is also worth noting th: 
the qua cation tor retirement has ot bee 
chang 1 Twenty five years of service entitles one 
to a pension, which one does not receive until the 
age of sixty-five; the widow receives it in case of 


Whether a 


changed his profession after 


professor could 


the professor ’s death. 


claim a pension if he 


twenty-five vears of teaching is a matter that only 


the courts can decide. Rules can not be changed 


retroactively to the disadvantage of beneficiaries. 


It is in many ways regrettable that the legality of 


certain of the foundation’s changes has not been 


tested in court. 
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retirement should not be an administrative 
decision, determined by administrative in 
erests. Until the funds of the foundation 
ised in furtherance of the direct 
strenethening of the teaching profession by 
sroviding for at least the ripest per id ot 
scholarship something approaching the eon 


ditions under which many European pro 


SSOrs spend the greater portion of their 


es, its most significant and important 
mnetion will not be exereised. 

”». Hardly second in importance ts a « 

‘ sion of quite different bearing. bhi 
history of the decade emphasizes what th 
academie world is learning slowly in man) 


directions: the dangers of the administra 


tive attitude and eontrol. If there 1s one 
institution above all in which academ 

eons derations Ss} yild he deeisive, Lie 
foundation is that one. The funds belong 


to the teaching prof ssion and should he 
administered by the profession for the pre 
fession. An external board of trustees 1S 
an anomaly. The contention that a board 
composed largel\ of college presidents S 
not external in the sense in which a lay 
board would be, is just. There should be 


} 


leve presidents upon the board to repre 


Co 
sent the administrative interests; Just as 
there should be financiers to represent the 
financial interests. All the members of the 
board should hold oftice as the choice of the 
professors and institutions concerned It 
is a great satisfaction to note that such a 
plan of government was precisely what Mr. 
Carnegie provided. The deed of gift pro 
vides that each participating institution 
shall have a vote in the election of trus 


tees; this vital provision was set iside 


There is a strange incident in the history « 
the foundation that may yp ently be recall 
Early in its care vet with the financial I 
tainty already present to a proper foresight, the 


maximum allowance was increased from $ 


$4,000, This inerease could iffect only salaries of 
$5,300 to $7,200 on tl ge basis, and of $6,8 in 
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Mr. ¢ 


corporation 


aurnegie, omitted of in 


char 


from the aet 


which forms the present 


ter of the foundation’ and by tl 


IS step 


tocratic misrule was made possible. It is 


alli 


in many ways humiliating that a body of 


‘steem of the founda 


tion to the extent of receiving its benefits. 
hould be unrepresented upon the govern 
ing board. Mr. Pritehett’s attention has 


been called to this grave defect, 


out avail If every vacancy 


arisen board had been filled by eleet 


there would at least have 


Ing a pr stressor 


; ; + 


democrat 


been evi lence Ol a lon 
and an opportunity for the presentation of 
of Nothing 
less than a majority of professors upon the 
by of 


» the board will be a permanently 


the professorial pot view. 


board and a control the 


pr tessors 


eleetion t 


satisfactory arrangement. It may be as 
sumed that if the original provision had 
been retained, or if professors had been 
represented upon the board, the serious 
errors of the foundation and the violation 


of pledges would not have oceurred. 
It is not implied that 
the select 


their eolleagues 


profess rs 
be 


ottice 


even 


who would honored by 


ones ; 
for such would be 
possessed of greater foresight or a more 
rigid coneeption of moral obligation, than 
is true of a group of college presidents. It 
is implied that the perspective of interest 
of 


Under 


obligation the two is measurably 
ideal this 


would not be the ease; 


and 
different. conditions 
under actual eondi 
tions it is the case. And yet it is not easily 
intelligible how a group of men whose posi- 
tions form a richly adequate warrant for 
their ability and responsibility have come 
to acquiesce in a series of decisions and 
have estranged the teach- 
institution de- 

benefit. The 
difficulty must lie in the manner of direc- 


statements that 


ing profession from = an 


signed particularly for its 


tion which ‘‘offers too large a temptation 


to certain qualities of universal human na- 
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ture,’’ which may further specified, 


be 
while yet denying that they are universal 
presidents are exposed to the em 
decisions, whiel 


phasis of administrative 


under pressure, great or slight, tend to be 


come autocratic: they are under tempta 
tion to substitute expediency tor prin 
‘ipl they too commonly drift away from 
the academic point of view; in the present 
relation they are prone to consider benefit 
to the institution (in relief of financial 
strain) rather than provisions for men; 
appreciating in their official relations th 


} 


value of acquiescence and the importance 


of leaving the direction of affairs to those 


official 


al positions, they may lose the erit 
ical sense in applying this policy to the 


president of an institution which they di 
rect and who also shares the traditions of 
considera 


the presidential office. If such 


tions in part remove the burden of respon 


sibility from individuals, they place it the 
more directly upon the system that in 
vites such acquiescence. The personnel of 


the board contains who eonfti 


dently be counted upon to protect academic 


men may 
interests and who might readily owe their 
What 
manner of protest or objection they raised, 

the majority 
be that 
different leadership they would have served 
the 


as in other relations. 


plaees to a professorial election. 


not know; action 


(one 


we do 


stands. may assured under 


cause of education as faithfully in this 
If the restoration of the original purpose 
be 
manner suitable to actual econ- 


of the foundation ean brought about 


and in a 
ditions as revealed in the last ten years 

and if professors can be given a directive 
voice in all future decisions, there is rea- 
son for hope that the mistakes of the past 
be atoned the of the 


foundation shaped to a permanently useful 


may and activities 


function. These two desiderata stand con- 
spicuously in the foreground of the pres- 


ent perspective. Other provisions helpful 
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}such a consummation should not be over 
l. 
The question of financial resources 
i of the relations of funds to a system of 
ts must be considered together. The 
es thi hastened the peri 1 of finan 
barrasshilt \\ l hrst ol all Lie 
| Slol yf 0 Tha institutions SE 
the beral extension of pensions to 
viduals in ) redited institutions 
motives leading to the latter step were 


rimination was exercised in a difficult ap 
— 

onment Such grants would bring 

n o a econsiderabl number of institu 


purpose could not be thus extended ; 


+2 
between definite expectations and_ these 
specially voted benefits there can be no 
juestion of precedence. The grants to in 
dividuals outside of accredited institutions 


have been withdrawn, and were withdrawn 
frankly for financial reasons. 

The remedy for the error of admitting 
too freely can not be simple. 
The liabilities obtain equally among the 


seventy-three institutions, and there are a 


| sno more perti el in one connect n ft 
I ther to emphasize that fixity of poliey 
tself of permanent valu The foundation should 
letermine its policies and adhere to them. The 
] ert nty I ent to treq ent ¢ inge 
I ne ( lence (hanges of the order involved 
are not due to the lessons of experience (however 


plausible it may be to refer them to s ich soures 

they indicate an original lack of judgment and 
foresight or a too ready yielding to expedi 
and in either case a lax hold ipon 
principles. At all events the changes of 
would be more convincing if the reasons assi 
for the changes and the changes themselves were 
more consistent. some assurance of a relatively 
permanent policy is to be expected at the present 
crisis. The First Report is, as usual, clear and 
correct: retiring allowances were to be voted ‘*‘in 

+ - 


accordance with a fixed set of rules and upon a 


fixed plan.’’ 


» ‘ 
tit 

l Ss 
vers S 
perhap 


; ‘ 
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establis] 
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1 4 
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itl al 
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foundation can not ask of the corporation 
adequate aid that the system is available 
to a very limited number of institutions 
Ilad Mr. Pritchett submitted the question 
he would have found little support for his 
change of view. The Wisconsin reply em- 
ph isizes the fact that the indireet bi nefit 1s 
greater than the dire ‘tT, that the support ot 
strong institutions is the correet mode of 
influence, while Mr. Pritchett’s reports ot 


pension provisions stimulated by the foun- 


The question of limitation is funda- 
mental and is the eritical issue which fixes 
the financial program; it also determines 
the eq ially fundamental question of coop- 
eration All this was decided in 1906, The 
embarrassment results from an attempt ) 


reverse the policy, which confuses 


he essen 


tial relations Cooperat ve pli ns were 
doubtless considered when the original 
system was ad pt | I § they vere re- 
jected. If they were rejected for the right 
reasons, these reasons still hold If they 


were rejected for wrong reasons, the mis 
take should be admitted and the desirable 
type of cooperation established. One can 
not but suspect that the desire for control 
played a part in the decision; for taxation 
means representation, and the representa 
tive principle was extracted from the gov 
ernment at the outset. The central ageney 
that establishes the system must either 
assume the cost, or at the time of estab- 
lishment which means for each institution 
the time of its admission) provide for such 
cooperation as may be demanded and ac- 
cepted; for this is part of the contractual 
nature of the relation. Though it is with- 
out warrant to impose cooperation such as 
the *“‘Comprehensive Plan’’ proposes, the 
universities in their effort to reinstate the 
foundation will unquestionably be as lib- 
eral as possible in facilitating the consum- 


mation in which they have a common inter- 


es Institutions and professors must d 
mand a e in the conduct of affairs, an 
not be misled by any partial control. It 
it of the question that the institut 
Should pas ha the eost and the pro SC 
he other half (in the end the profess 
\ pay the \ rhe while the foundati 
issumes the incidental fees and some f 
of disability benefit. Mr. Pritehett’s snus 
tained admiration of the comprehens 
plan’’ which so miraculously multiplies 
loaves and fishes s hardly justified. If 
‘ould induce wo  henevolent re 
ntly te pay one ’s bills, living on on 
salary would be a simple a uplishmet 
he role of residual benefactor is an ag 
hy] ne espe lly it reta s the d re 
t n of t} hene fa Tl l nd he Sense 
providing the benefits paid for by others 
The consolation that the transfer of obl 
gation rests upon ‘‘a true social pl . 
ophy’’ should not be rshly disturbed 
It is ] irdly to he expe ted that the trus 
es W determine ll the pr ling issues 
at tl meeting in Nove het t is least 
ill to be expected that they will adopt t 
Comprehensive Plat The may be ex 
ted to reach decisions ffecting all l 


ture actions and p licies Not alone must 


‘ 
} 


e foundation be reconst 


but it must regain the 


} 


professors for whose ben 


-onfidene 


efit it exis 


fessor Lovejoy wrote in 1910: 


There seems grave reason 


time for the rank 


and file of 


demand that the managen 


Foundation shall 


be altered 


to conelude 


ructed financially 


e of 


1? 


ts. Pr 


that 


it is 


the teaching body to 


ent of the 


in whateve 


Car! 


‘r ma 


is necessary in order to protect them against 


sort of deception and the 


which they have 


ministration of this potentially beneficent inst 


tion. 


iegie 
nner 


the 


sort of indignity to 


1 in the 


been subjected in thf 


recent 


This is strong language, but has amply 


received since 1910 what measure 


fication it may then have lacked 


much to expec 


f 


t 


that the 


11 
desit ivie 


+ " 
ot Vy 


ist 
Too 
1008 
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ts beneficiaries can be CLEVELAND EDUCATION SURVEY 
tinct indication of a \W . ; , 

















: 2 istruction [Lis t 
s ti yossession of the es . 
iching protession Phe S ‘ 
‘ ‘ nl Tor } rp (ot t © 
hat at present no su ss s 
id that in its pla ther Ss ! nless 
rust ft t nas 1tS Jus sO ty s mu Ss Al . 
deeds and words Phe vol i . 
tion that the trustees 
desire to serv the trust R , 
d to them is to provid veak ‘ ! 
par pation (in the it tex : 
ns lulv accredited new = sites ! 
foyy ¢ sis the Ame 7 rary SS ( ’ 
versity Professors. They rit t! t 
1 perma nt representa ! 1 \ y} nard I \ . | 
on the board. Trustees 1 x4 
] Vi nterests to repre 
» better way show t 
he situation and their 
itv to the teaching profession than bv _ the state universities 1 
resigning their offices (now held for a__ pose of the it f I 
louble term according to the first plan) to #"° . 
suel professors as may be nominated by 7 , 
representatives of the teaching profession _,, a 
nd elected by the trustees. Such a pro-  ligat 3 t] 
posal is neither impractical nor presump 
T t i 


tuous; it is merely a return to the original 
plan and the original principle. ee a ay ; 


Crises, as current comment indicates, for the opinions ar ns e3 


bring forth the heroic qualities and the Since this 1 tl 
spirit of sacrifice. May they do so upon *esive | ; 
that l 
this occasion. JOSEPH JASTROW 
‘ “—— ( 
{ VERSITY OF WISCONS tee % - ’ 
While the reviewer aims to present opilmon ! ents ! t 

s objectively as the outlook which he commands I _ 

ikes possible, the individual angle as well as t 3 it I 
t personal organ of vision determines the per gt 
spective. He may be permitted to refer to the terest in tl U 


evidence of his good will toward the foundation 
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Foundation. These 
itself. All it 


‘oncerned 


Cleveland 
the hoard 
with such matters of de- 


tail and the city will decide the board is a 


chiefly 


worn-out cog, a fifth wheel. 


kor forty years such questions as the 
board members wanted the survey to an- 
swer have been thrashed out by ther 
Cleveland has come to think these problems 
the whole of school management. So the 


citizens have the bickering and 


taken up 
made its subjects the issues a 
tions. The discharge of a principal in 1879 


overthrew a board and turned out a super- 
whose work stood highest in the 


In 1911 history 


Both before and since that year 


intendent 
country at the Centennial. 
repeated, 
even lesser matters have kept Cleveland’s 
School strikes, 


} 
schools 


n teapot tempests. 


injunctions, jail sentences, graft prosecu- 


tions. have been by products. Somehow the 


school board is blamed. A suspicion has 


crept in that relief will come only with the 
board’s demise. The board needs to prove 
of far more use and less disturbance to 


the city or its fate is certain. 

The chief value of the Cleveland School 
Survey will lie in the extent the board of 
education has been made to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The surveyors believe 
that board 


jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 


dispensing with a would be 


Cleveland would be more hopelessly squab- 
The 


board needs, not dismissal, but a new birth. 


bling about her schools than ever. 


The days for school-board members fixing 
broken 


teachers 


hiring janitors, firing 
but 


The members cling to 


windows, 


has gone, Cleveland’s board 


does not know it. 


their historic activities which the modern 
employed specialists can conduct ten times 
better. 


which could make it forget the petty details 


The city is without the leadership 


and initiate it into the discussions which 


will evolve the schools of to-morrow. 


J bye ~ exp se 


nas to do is To De 


Without such publi rguing these { 
vard-looking schools can be easily est 
lished as a demonstration at 1 V « lo 
universities They may be grown ir 
soil ¢ n industrially ereated and do 
! d town. But if Ame publ 
eation 1s to be permeated with vital te 
ng put op nion | is ) ( nstruet | 
persuaded that the oad school has it 
something needed by every vy and @ 
Chis i i.ding ol pu )] though 1 big 
cational policies is the job assigned 


school board by the Cleveland Survey 
Cleveland once had a superintendent 
understood the rejuvenation of schools so 
to fit present city life. His board perfu 


torily registered his will. He started 
and became the victim < 
Whether these 


the way of the publie innovator, not only 


execute it 
revolution. officials learn: 
hard, but requires other tacties than d 
erees, may be questioned. The survey has 
been trying to point the lesson. It urges 
the board to become the citizens’ school 
thinking. 


ean not get far ahead of public opinion, for 


The public scho 


educational 


the latter controls it. The problem of our 


city system is to secure popular backing 
for educational progress, The board’s task 
is to solve this problem. 


+ 


The Cleveland Survey has sought 
teach its chief lesson by practise as well as 
theory. The survey’s method has been 

essence what the board of education needs 
to do continually. The first principle and 
step was inviting the whole community to 
its table with the promise to lay down al 
the cards. These cards would be spread in 
turn on as many tables as citizens would 
For the 


went to clubs, labor unions, social agencies 


furnish. some weeks surveyors 


business associations and churches, to tel! 
the kinds of facts which would be gathered 
and reveal the quality of work done in the 
These 


we re 


operating 


reports 


schools. 























iptains of industt \ 
ng their plants 
ency eurve. @Card 
x system of school supervision was 
mstrate d TO Cleve land 
f this fact basis existed in th 
; y rds. Statistics were easily ava 
1+ ild prov the strength or weak 
R every existing ] y. But the board 
i tion wasn ill ng tor then nu 
$s ssing them on for publie serutiny 
| ild the ety kn Ww whether its s hools 
re progressing or retrograding Pop 
rity, affabilitv of this teacher or that 


pal, was the standard of judgment 


I irst work of the s irvey was to assem 
se facts and submit them to publi 
gaze. A weekly publie luncheon was insti 


| for this purpose. How keen citizens 


re to know the truth about their schools 
s surprising, but incontrovertible. For 
’ r. nearly ¢ very veek about 300 would 


their dearest 


Some Clevelanders thought school med 


‘al inspection only a fad. Cold fign 


ires 
showed tens of thousands of physical defects 
d 


11S 


sovered and larger and larger propor 


ns corrected every year. Many citizens 
believed money wasted on buildings. The 
survey proved Cleveland was getting more 


ir its money than other cities. Intentional 


stinginess in 


salaries was the most 
The 


facts disclosed the officials between the devil 


teachers’ 


common charge against the board. 


of bankruptcy and the deep sea of an in- 


effi “enev rate of 


teachers’ pay. 

The city had prided itself on its night 
Some board mem- 
bers suspected the pride ill founded. They 


never called for the figures that showed the 


schools for immigrants. 


schools held through the vearly evening 
immigrants 
Cleveland had a 


larger per cent. of non-English speaking 


session only one sixth of the 


who came to them: that 
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Ww ild he save | n ti , r 
mat ~ is hy ? rnty 
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grades n conve ntiy 
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Ihe s stop] it S 
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ol he ref sul Vv ? ) n 
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seal ind efficien An 
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| ld ngures pr se ¢ r 
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The survey did more 


and figures. It engage: 


cussions of 


showed themselves no 
stand the eurrent toy 
ment 


their own schools. The 


ing most interest was 


educational 


than to hear « 


\ 
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‘What 
Teach.’’ 
running 


vl ot tea 


Schools Might 


involved in a 


the Teach and 
The city 


debate 


became 


} 


the formal or drill 


ching rersus learning by doing 


over 


meth 


or applying instruction to useful activity 


Shall the children learn to read by 


in the mechanies of reading or by being 


given many interesting and_ profitable 


books to master? Should grammatical ex 


pression be taught by emphasis on rules of 


grammar or by requiring much speaking 


ting in rood Knglis} 


and wri 


Such questions held the close attention 


ring the ist 


‘landers d 


Ol (‘leve 


Shall mental defectives be edueated in 


Separate schools and physical defectives 
they 
What 
part should self-expressive, self-developing 
Ilave the 


od prepara- 


in schools with the children with whom 


Must live and compete as ad ilts? 


play have in education future 


rhit tO as wa 


manual workers a ri: 


tion for their daily eallings as the office 
worker or the future college student? Can 
departmental instruction increase educa- 


tional efficiency the same time ac- 


commodate riven school. 
Shall 


sixteen 


more pup is in a 
unti! 
attend 


in these 


all children be kept in school 
compelled to 


The 


questions was sufficient to Justify the board 


and then be 


continuation schools ? nterest 
of education in taking up these problems 
now and thrashing them out until an intelli- 
publie opinion shall be back of the 
Then 


concerned with these larger questions to let 


vent 


school policies. eitizens will be too 


personal preferences and neighborhood 


jealousies control community action on 


educational matters. 
No study of public schools ever went so 


far as the Cleveland survey in devices to 


interest the whole city; in short, to do the 


kind of a job a board of education is for 
Twenty-one educators, none with less than 
a principal’s experience, were assembled to 


gather the facts, discuss them and the re- 
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Each division of the w 


n a pocket volume and giy 


a publ presentation. After the addr 
the hook itself was ready for distr puti 
Ifours had been spent in acquainting 


newspapers with the salient points. T 


gathering of interested persons and 


variety in subject-matter secured m 


newspaper notice. Generally, the war 
backed off the front page and someti: 


little but the date and the weather Ik 
The purp se of This method was to cg 
prominence to en ugh features of Cl 


land schools, so as to find some respons 
interest in every eitizen. <A list of 
survey volumes vives the best lea of 
varied the appeal was. 
iM) 
( 1 Accounting in the I Sel s. Le 
P. Avres, 
Educational Extension. Clarence A, Perry 
Edueation thre igh Recreatic George } J 
Finaneing the Publie Schools. Earle Clark 
Hea Work in the Publie Schools. Leonard 
Ayres and May Ayres. 
Household Arts and School Lunches. Alice 
B htor 


Measuring Work of the P i} l cS Scho 
Charles H. Judd. 

Overcrowded Schools anc 
Hartwell. 

School Buil lings 
Ayres and May 


Schools 


ment. Leonard 


ay ] , , 
and Equi, 
Avres 

tor 


and Classes Exceptional Childre 
} 


David Mitchell. 

School Organization and Administration. Le 
ard P. Ayres. 

The Public Library and the Publie Scho 


d Adele MeKinnie. 
Herbert A. Miller 


Jessup. 


Leonard P. Ayres ar 
The School and the Immigrant. 
The Teaching Staff. Walter A. 
What the Schools Teach and Might Teach. 

lin Bobbitt. 

The Cleveland School Survey (summary 

Leonard P. Ayres. 


Frank 


volume 


VOCATIONS 


Boys and Girls in Commercial Work. Bertha M 
Stevens. 
Department 
O'Leary. 


Store Occupations. Iris Prouty 


Dressmaking and Millinery. Edna C. Bryner. 

Railroad and Street Transportation. R. G, Flem- 
ing. 

The Building Trades. Shaw. 


F. L. 
Trades Edna C, 
R. R. Lutz. 


The Garment Bryner. 


The Metal Trades. 
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F. L. Shaw (ype! S ’ S rs i 
( tio! sum! iry \ ime ’ 

the publ » ynto eonfi 
enable Sa board to adopt e gap ” : . 

iS demonstrated yy the Li : 
recommendations alre idy equals 7 - S I 
. , Standal se} S 
ol these measures had ; 





officials. eitizens or 


urged by 


¢ been 
ewspapers, but Som how popular under- 
-tanding had to precede enactment. Here Improved me! , 
re some of the chronological sequels, if not records ; | 3 a 
results of the survey Thev re present _ = functio! 
Ordered rr line ; a 
e eases only hoard action as ¥' t, not ag 
tal execution oe tas sana _ . 
\I ral fs ~ 
Put into operation the ‘ eveland-G ry ‘ 
rthet \ 
ible platoon pla e ealass rotation 
relieves yngesl mn gives ere ite! ‘ ‘. ( 1 
ty of play 1 study for pup! nd tad : : XK 
S yilding cost I'se of the plan at , p o . 
wel nat is hool as ivi | S350! 1) by econ- 1. , a , : ' A 
© cpact eT 
Raised salaries 10! . d te ers 
2500 ¢ £550) : ‘ 
\d ted new |} ! fer us 1 = . 
S huilding 1 15 nmunity ¢ 
4 re ns | , S . \ 
hight ed | is na ! nev syst ~ - . ' ; 
12.000 en jren oLs | age 1 the ; S ‘ 
n one Yt caining £94 000 im tees . ke of it 
the stat ' Pp 
Enforced law requ ring health rtifi 
es to protect 1) children lea ng schoo ticing 
to go to work | { , 
ReorganiAz 1 te ic] ng oO Eng! sh to 1m! 
grants to Iv t} greater eu ouragement ! \ 
d opportunity { rt 
Introduced new yurses arithmetl pu S 
geography and elementary * jene in- Act ; vas 
reased supplementary ™ ling: adopted { rd 
: ? \ spelling | at sul ; ed ao 
Started spec 1] instruct on to eure spe h e dete! ned + not by 
defects; bettere 1 health vork generally ; specific reco ndations pte t 
nproved school toilets; lowered black hy t extent has p! ted ed 
hoards for small pupils eadership throug” ™ wt of facts 
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ALI NS i 
}) ( Oo ( »> ko Oo rd 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS e 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF N¢ THWESTI N I 5 
UNIVERSITY ; 1, 
or re t | 
N | ‘ t ae Prov 
eal board t 
i 
ae LU i 
ed 
, \ 
( lt ‘ 
1 1 
| i 
: f : 
"? i I 
a I a \ I 
‘ r i ‘ ( 
( i 
] I I i 
1 ‘ 
a d | I 
] ) } zy 
req the i d re 7 s advis 1 
pr ti d mendat t is ] i res 
t , f must subi ’ | 
lt ite t ted res nistrative d. ‘J 
; } ( ill responsi l ( d T 
fi nea 
The proposals presented by t leans in re vhile at the same time t s secure ft 
sponse ft this 1 uest ind t ved \ Insel the faculties 
| t, 
the trustees ‘ tained the f gy provis This p dministrat n its tormu 
ms t and dopti n represents lutu Cc 
l | trustees i { 1 pres d t ld ad ( betweer I eulty a d trustees d a dk 
n sgveneral execully thee the ul sire perate for the o ral o a It 
versity wit . er of ini itive W 1 certa ds ne inherent Vv ikKness I l xed | l 
detined limits vhile securing expert advice on questions u 
Recommendations ters educa fam r to boards of laymer 
| policy, before g { trustees for By unanimous vote rustees elected as 
dopt . 1 be laid | e T l ersit president 1? m the member f } f 
( nd the findings the « shall ultyv selected by the council of « s, also | 
be reported to the trustees mous vote During the ter ( 
The university « is at present nsti- ng the selection of a permanent president 
tuted consists of the deans and directors of is expected that experience will indicate what 
the various schools and an equal number, or changes and extensions in this provisiona 
early s f members elected by the faculties. scheme are desirable before its features a 
The dea recommended that t council be neorporated into the university statutes 
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\MMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED TO 
MOTI HOOL ATTENDANCE OF NON ' 
ENGLISH SPEAKING IMMIGRANT 
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ied a statement issued in behalf of Dr. John g Frencl pr fessor for 1916-17 and assis 
H inl tate commis er I educ tion is t i the taculty t pur science 


uid [HE trustees of the New York City 


In aeeordanee with the law with the beginning 


of the school year this fall every elementary Camillo von Klenze, formerly head of the d 
school in the state, public and private, must pro partment of German at Brown Universit 
vide vor , ! war rht ag f ave ¢ : ; : . 
Vice tor every pup ove eight years o! age a the chair t the German language and 
yhysieal training course to consist of setting-up 
pn : “a ' ture department of the college The profes 
exercises and gymnastic drills or supervised recrea : : 
: “ : “nip! s ren ned v ts ce the retir 
tion. This program makes compulsory for the : : 
£ Adainh VW = ee ee 
present year the minimum tin preseribed | the f Ad erner, emeritus prot rl , 
act. twenty minutes a | nutes week Dr. von Klenze will assume his duties at 
to every hool ehild ( le r¢ l December U7 til his sT 
The setting-up exercises consist of drills of at the department will be directed by a con 
least two mul tes’ duratio t the beginning o! Tee, I Vhniec! I: rhnest Ilven. ssociate prote 
each elass hour, or a minimum of four times in 1 rl 3 
= ¢ helhi hal ° 
each chool day. >O*V il to be grouped ol one 


side of the room and VIiris ¢ 1e@ ot! pawl t? 
: oe school of nedagory ef Ni York Univer 


pupils will be seleeted as leaders Variations are 
to be tr ed at intervals 1 emphasis is to 3 dk red Professor Stephen P. D 
be on post th gh : exercises f the ¢ ( ( He spoke | | 
discipline, through order ( ( ls Q ‘ a the T : 
eke Garnet techn ah ae eee alk dees Dean Roscor P f the Harvard 1 
pa r) : eal , o Si I red tur tt I 

i. ' ‘i ’ Califor lu Ausust Mod 

' Tun I d S 


I ¢ 7 A ri \l — ( Pri 
og he ‘ “Ba Wan ‘ 
\ er t ‘ } ‘ . 
y Wy) 
is t go I'he 
lat “ar hat . ‘ ‘ xtv } tag ~ 7 ; A . \\ P 
{ r r . ] e 4 , ed oO. M | tt } 
ent reparat t é or f re C Or ib i \f 
to a to yw ‘ tatix } ‘ond é , \ 
I hoo where gy tik 3 ¢ t be 
Ss 1 at Lewiston, Ia. 
rive! pee S I t t I iit t Sixty 
I ‘ stituted under the 1 ARTHUR JAYNES s be . | DI 
her or s teacher th. The cipal of the high s Bi N.Y 
tv 1 s wee \ e 0 Dr. Gabr R. M , 2 pr f P 
‘ t eT is ¢ ? ? } ‘ ~ ¥i | p Br nx. \ \ ( ‘ 
or after the work of the dav in othe ibieects has : 
| aT a eee eee me 


10,000 schools of the elementary class. and in . d : a 
l 1] ; We learn from the Journal of Educat 
secondary scnoois as Well. . : , — . 
that Chauncey F. Newkirk, for the last six 


teen years manager ol 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS ment of Rand, McNally Company, of Chicag 


m September 18, at his home in Chicag 


f the educational de} rt 


E. pe MARTONNE, professor of geography in died 
been appointed Mr. Newkirk was a native of Michigan an 


the University of Paris, is b 
by the trustees of Columbia University visit was superintendent in three Michigan cities 
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mathemat These te ers ha | les t r t s. 1 
ight unitied mathemat r mor 1 ting 3 | GS L. Car 
ears Mr. B ! ting a d 3. 3s Nu i 
[ eC! t ‘ 


d met ds fro I t ff I vears ce 1 | 
lish, French d Ger | ( ( due t , lou 
these | nguayves } 1\ red t} then 3 irse | = | 
field from numbers t gh | e anal s sible t 1 useless duplicat 





writers are authors of | sf f mater mprehended and applied 

for vocational and technical scl s of se Furthermore, in high-s l orga 

ondary grad The trigonometric method of like the J. Sterling Morton High Sel 
computing the value of pi, cited by Mr. (jcero. Illinois. where the students are advised 
Reeve, has been published in some of the for- jot to begin secondary mathematics until tl 


— . ‘hese texts also show a graph } 
eign texts. The texts al how a graj second year, they may cover the four years 


method proving the Pythagorean theorem, 44), iry high-school mathematics in thre 


‘The topies of this third-year course are out vears by following a unified course in the sub 


lined in the course of study in secondary mathe ject [his course may be taken independentl) 

matics in the University High School, the Univer of what has been done in the grades. assun 
) ( 7. Y., wiblis “l he \ ol R é . l } . | 

sity of Chicago, published in 7 - “, ing that a good course in the fundamental 


Vol. XXIV., No. 8, Oetober, 1916 . . 
, number operations 1s given. 
Longmans, Green & Co 


6 Longmans, Green & Co. §‘‘Essavs on Mathematical Edueation,’’ Ginn 
In Zettschrift fiir Mathematisci ind Natur & Co. 
wissenschraftlichen unterricht§ « Schulaét > Longmans, Green & Co., ‘‘The Teaching of 


tunger Algebra.’’ 
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QUOTATIONS oT tit P 
THE UNIVERSITY’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 
Proressor SELIGMAN’S address at the open 


g of Columbia University was, to use his 


eT tT the Re il | niversity ky Wi 
edge, as Professor Seligman does in two pas a : 


ges of the address, that the distinctive qual 
or function, or spirit, of the university is 

something that is “elusive” is in itself a real sound; and, s 
aid to the cause of right thinking on this sub high-sounding 

ct. Many gross errors would be avoided if ries with it pra 
it were generally recognized that there is est importance 
something about a university, at once subtle Foremost of t ve should ] 
and precious, which can not be set down in any it necessarily h 
ordinary formula. When people talk, for ex- demic freedor f university 


ample, of the only justification of a university Many k upon this notion as a fancifu 
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nizat On this su t Professor Selig 
man mm ur s ind yet proj 
erly r\ \ UO passag ela g t sie saved P - 
detailed seed ane e sound pS HORE gs 
doctrine ‘ ‘ Manin & Chat has ved s ~ Ss] tt 
tving headwa I l \ S bu 5 5 eart eong tu prid t t 
too little understoo era: pul most encouragi! S t ! 

hat it is well worth quoting ilities of our country. 


We must not forget that the trustees of the 
American universities are for the most part in EDUCATIONAL 
telligent and hard-working supporters of the in RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


stitution, whose devotion in many ways lightens PHYSICAL DISABILITY OF NEW YORK CITY 
the deliberative duties of the instructors. But if SCHOOL TEACHERS. A STUDY OF 3,877 


the trustees o vhat orme the mall eol RECORDS OF ABSENCE DURING 
, SCHOOL YEAR 1o14-15 
ut ire to r i ch ge o the great nivel 
sit’ he ke tl pre lent, like tl faculties ScHooL teachers are sub} t t spec ly ] 
like th S nts ! lea is thev ur fast death rates. The y share with clergymen the 
learning, to represent the true university ideal distinction of having the most favorable mor 
They must learn that the rofessors are not em tality in a list of representative occupations 


loyees, that academic freedom must be unre With reference to physical disability, however, 
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566 
total that occurred. Our 
effect limited to 


three days or more. 


] Pp . 
small fraction of the 


report is, therefore, in phys- 


ical disability lasting 


MAIN 
lable I. below giv 
The 3,877 cases of illness when con- 


20,421 teachers on 


RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 


es the main results of our 
inquiry. 


sidered in relation to the 


the active list during the year, give a rate of 
187.2 cases of sickness per thousand teachers 
exposed Exclusive of leaves of absence the 
rate is 178.8 per 1,000 teachers. In other 
words, 15.7 per cent. of the teachers reported 
sick during the school year. This figure is 
slightly lower than that reported by the 
Schlockow Committee, namely, 20.5 per cent. 
for the school vear 1915-14. The difference 
may be due in part to the slightly different 
conditions in the later year, but also to the 


fact that the number of cases of illness were 
reduced by our effort to remove duplications, 
a process not attempted by the school teach- 
ers’ committee. It must be pointed out also 
that the figures of the two reports are limited 
to the school year of the teacher, which is 41 


weeks. ‘The rates, therefore, are not a meas- 
ure of the amount of illness occurring during 
a full fiscal year. We shall later consider the 
limitations of the data in making comparison 
with other studies of disability resulting from 


sickness and accidents. 


The rates of sickness vary with sex. Of the 
total number of cases 231 were contributed by 
male teachers and 3,646 by female teachers. 


For the men there were 88.5 cases of physical 
disability per 1,000 employed during the school 
The 


teachers was 201.5 per thousand. 


year. corresponding rate for women 
In relation 
to the number employed there were, therefore, 
228 cases of illness among women for each 100 
cases registered among men. 

If we exclude “ leave of absence cases” for 
which neither age of teacher nor duration of 
disability were available upon the original 
records, we find the average period of disabil- 
ity for work to be 16.1 days per case for all 
The differences in this fig- 
the 


period being 15.9 and 16.1 days for men and 


teachers disabled. 


ure by sex are not significant, average 
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women, respectively. The earlier report g 
an average duration per case of illness as 1/ 


This 


ures is, of course, gratifying. 


days. agreement in the two sets of 


TABLE I 


Number of Cases of Physical Disability; Rats 
Days of A bse nee from W ork per 
Case and per 1 Teachers, School 
Year 1914-1915 
Cases of Days Absent fron 
Disability 
e | 
x Per Per po 
Num- 1,000 Num- Caseof p,, ‘ 
ber leach- ber Dis iv 
ere ability 


Both seres 
Including 
Lea ves of ab- 
sence, 3,844 187 
Excluding 
Leaves of ab 
16.1 | 288.2 


sence...... 59.68] 


Males: 
Including 
Leaves of ab- 
sence...... 231 88.5 
Excluding 
Leaves of ab- 


sence. 220 84.3 3.500 15.9 134.( 
Fi males: 
Including 
Leaves of ab- 
sence. 3,646 201.5 — 


Excluding 
Leaves of ab- 
sence........ 3,483 192.5 16.1 310.5 


56. ] 8] 


Considered in terms of the _ individual 
teacher, whether sick or not, the average num- 
ber of days of physical disability was 2.88 days. 
For men, including leaves of absence, the 
average duration was 1.34 days per teacher 
and for women 3.11 days per teacher. Again, 
we find the average period of disability more 
than twice as long among females as among 
males. 

CONSIDERED BY AGE PERIOD 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY 


The age factor in sickness and accident dis- 
ability is a most important one and is espe- 


cially so in the present investigation. For our 


purposes the average number of men and 
women teachers employed throughout the 
school year 1914-15 was distributed in ac- 

















period 
| { xt c tahl. | 
Dis ij } } 
i ¢ ssificd is 1 i 
Men 1 é 
Age Period 23 >= < 
\ ges 
| ke ives of A 
2 594 231 88 


sence 2.594 220 89 
15-19 
24 165 1 78.3 
95 34 1068 S88 S10 


64 145 15102 
65-—69....... 22 $181.8 
and over.. { 2'33 
Not stated l 
Leaves of abse nee 1] 
he sickness rate among scl 


reases steadily with age. Th 


so for the group, as a who 


sex. Thus, in the age pe riod 


s 126.5 per 1,000 cases. From this perl rd 


onward until the age period 55 


th each 10-year period. In tl 


the rate is 256.0 or slightly over 


the first period. 

The rates for the males are 
their increases by age, the n 
being often too small to give 
Among female teachers, on th 


rates are increasingly higher 


} 


upe except at the very ear est 


anced ages, when the number 


small. The highest sickness 


2 Neither age nor duration of 
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er 100 teachers employed. 


teachers according to age 


period: 
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Cases of mipsees? of Re Speen 
Involvin eee For mere 
ew Yorn chool leachers 
School Year Yat4a- 1a15. 
Rote +7 \,c00 
‘7 
| | | 
300 ‘ 4 = 
Males amo | 289% | 
Femalesece ¢ *. 
| Both Sexes 
———a 2 
ho-24 25-34 35-4 «45-54 ; 55-4 ~ 6 5-6Q 
os g e Perisriods 
On the other hand, age is apparently an im- Table IV. gives the number of days absent 
portant factor in determining the average per school year per 100 men ond women 
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SOCIETIES AND MI 


N N 
ratiot WO ; 
r lay it 
iavs ‘ i { { 
t day atyt \l 
1 oY. O.0 
‘ 10d 1.0338 
1] l la 117 l ! 
] 0 days P59 ) 
y if lays . 
41-120 days ) } 
121 180 days 7 ’ 
TABLE IV 
8 {hs t é Se} } 7 j 
I . ’ 
Classified by Sex il 1 
} 
a , 7 ~ , 
\ uwwes (excl. leaves of abs« t 134.1 d10.5 t 
15-19 143.8 4 1] 
0-94. 12 61.1 
34 117.6 287.4 I I 
44 130.6 23.2 | S r | 
15-54 169.9 179.8 : ’ 
5-64 156.2 11.4 
‘ ha 190 ) mH dy T | 
O and ver 166.0 
lhe average duration of absence per tear her ] 
irkedly increases with age for both sexes ex 
ept where the number of cases is too small to ap I, - 
( r ] ible ngeures The increase however 
is much more regular for women than for men. , 
} rker 
We find, for example, that in the earliest ages, , 
the made t 


20-24, the average number of days absent per 
year per teacher is not very different between ~ ; 


the two sexes, namely, 1.25 and 1.61 days for 


males and females, respectively. In the age 
pe riod 15-54, however, the averages aré 1.70 
rs 


nd 4.80 per teacher for the two sexes respec 
ively. Between 55 and 64 the average dura 


n is over five days per female teacher and 


sence cases are not included because 


period is unknown. H 
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t t is t development ‘ . 
t f the most important : 
t t t t NOsst Bre t 
tudent t t of iw at the keys ! l 
| t rdest tasl teaching tou | | 
r vill have been a mplished. Mr t 
Beygrau | ») expr viev tl 1 
deal correlation rt d nd typ 
riting. d when tl tudents short d in f l , 
hould be ol ed to tr ribe their notes Vat ha - 


tained a speed of 40 words a minute net or “ Education which fits for service 


merece has one of the largest typewriting dé ! l f the Nat | City B: . wher S 


partments of any school in the \y orld. Mr. evel lred stud Cl ( "4 


Beygrau will explain how the records for the n Classes I ract 
ies . ] A 
t dents l tv yp Vriting ire Kept I der Lill i ts d eI pl 
ts. This is 1 edu 





department, Packard Commercial School, sults can be seen; they can be easured 
New York, N. Y. n terms of college credits, but in tern 
his paper gives a deseriptio1 ota Business defir { 


Practise and Office-Routine Course as it would ;, While the training of the employees 


be conducted in a commer il high school of t home nstitut n t ne! e their wort 

a large city. By the use of representative nd possibiliti nerhat t , n , 
’ . f ] 1? : = % 

money and merchandise, legal forms and tant part of the banl educat 1 work, t 


perp rs, the director of the practise department I interesting pl e is the training of young 


prepares a narrative which when carried out men for service in the foreign br nes 
by the student results in the organization and These voung men are of two classes: those 
conduct of a business enterprise. The busi have been chosen from the regular 
ness at the beginning is on a small seale and because of ex t il rk and al 
the accounting ncident thereto is quite simple. tv, and those secured through a special ‘ 
After the business is well established under erative arrangement, from tec lead 
sole ownership, a partnership relation is American universities. One group of men | 
created by combining a number of the initial lready passed through its period tran 
businesses. The enterprise is conducted under After a vear’s study of banking, foreign ex 
this form of ownership while certain impor change and languages, during which time th 


tant business principles are illustrated. Here men were being rot ited through the prin 


the forms of books are strictly modern [he departments, they were sent to the four corners 
corporate feature of ownership follows, as a f the earth—America’s banking pioneers 
result of a number of partnerships combining there to take part in the fight to establish th 


their assets, the corporation assuming their United States commercially abroad. 











